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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN AUGUST 


Business activity continued at a high level during 
August. After dipping seven points in July because of 
plant-wide vacations, the Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production in August recovered most of the loss, 
rising to about 238 percent of its 1935-39 average. Last 
August, the index stood at 218. 

Steel production in the last week of the month was 
down to 93.4 percent of capacity as compared with 94 
percent a month earlier and 99.6 percent a year ago. 
However, because of the increased capacity of the indus- 
try, the actual output of ingots and castings during the 
week, 2.1 million tons, exceeded last year’s level. Auto 
production declined to 526,000 cars in August, principally 
because of the General Motors fire which led to a sus- 
pension in Cadillac production and a 50 percent cut in 
the output of Oldsmobiles. Increased output is expected 
in September. 


Unemployment at Postwar Low 


Less than two out of every hundred people actively 
seeking work were unemployed in August, as unemploy- 
ment fell to a post-World War II low of 1.2 million. At 
the same time, total (civilian) employment rose to an 
all-time peak of 63.4 million, about one million higher 
than the employment figure for last August. 

The favorable employment situation was almost wholly 
due to a seasonal pickup in commercial and factory hir- 
ing, raising nonfarm employment to a high of 56.1 
million. Farm employment declined by 350,000 to 7.3 mil- 
lion as a result of the usual midsummer lull. 

In addition to record employment, a large part of the 
labor force also benefited from peak earning rates. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of factory workers in July, including 
overtime, reached a new high of $1.77, more than a fifth 
higher than the pre-Korean level. Average weekly earn- 
ings amounted to $71.51, slightly below June but $12.30 
more than in July, 1950. 


Construction Expenditures Maintained 


The construction boom continued unabated during the 
summer months. Outlays for new construction in August 
were estimated at $3.3 billion, only slightly higher than 
in July but 7 percent above the total for August, 1952. 

Contrary to the situation in previous years, non- 
residential construction rather than private homebuilding 


has been the mainstay of the boom this year. Commercial 


——— 


building in particular has shown increasing activity in 
recent months. Expenditures on the construction of stores, 
restaurants, and garages in August were 49 percent above 
the level of last year, and outlays on new warehouses and 
office buildings had practically doubled. 

Private homebuilding, though still above year-ago 
levels, declined in August for the second successive 
month. This was a counter-seasonal movement, reflecting 
fewer housing starts (chart, p. 6). 


Inventory Accumulation Slackens 


Wary of a possible recession, manufacturers in July 
cut down sharply on additions to inventories. The total 
value of raw materials and finished goods in their hands 
at the end of the month amounted to $45.6 billion. The 
(seasonally adjusted) increase over the preceding month, 
$100 million, was far below the $500-million-a-month 
inventory increases in recent months. 

At the July level, inventory holdings of manufacturers 
were $3 billion higher than a year ago, almost all of this 
increase being in the hands of makers of durable goods. 
In relation to sales, inventories this July amounted to less 
than two months’ sales as compared with an inventory- 
sales ratio of 2.1 last July. Sales last July, however, were 
somewhat depressed by the steel strike. 

Unfilled orders on the books of manufacturers at the 
end of July totaled $70.4 billion, down $400 million from 
June and about $4.6 billion below July, 1952. Most of the 
decline from the preceding year occurred in the unfilled 
orders of durable goods manufacturers. 


Stock Market Bearish 


Fearing the long-anticipated recession to be around 
the corner, the stock market in August by-passed the 
usual midsummer rally and dipped to a new low for the 
year. More than a quarter of the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange hit new lows for 1953 in the last 
week of the month, and by the month’s end, the Dow- 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks had declined to 261. 
This was one point below the previous low for the year 
in June and about 13 percent below the year’s high at- 
tained in January. 

Motors, machinery, steel, aircraft, and rail stocks were 
among the hardest hit, as highly favorable second 
quarter earnings reports by many companies in these 
areas seem to have been largely disregarded. 
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This Rampant Pessimism 


The economy ccntinues to boom along. Income keeps 
pushing to new peaks, and anyone who wants a share in 
this record-breaking income has little difficulty in finding 
work — so unemployment is at an irreducible low. 

In all this, the pessimist finds little room for satisfac- 
tion. To him, it merely means that we now have just 
that much further jo fall. 

What is strange about the situation is not that we 
have pessimists but that we have so many of them. We 
seem again to be engulfed in one of those waves of senti- 
ment that sweep the economy with little relation to the 
realities of what is taking place. Among those who com- 
ment on the business outlook, there is again virtual 
unanimity in warnings of trouble ahead. 


Weakness in Speculative Markets 


Effects of this concert of pessimistic predictions have 
been confined largely to speculative and sensitive com- 
modity markets. Almost the only signs of weakness in the 
economy today are the declines in prices in some of those 
markets. It is there that changes in feelings about future 
prospects can be made immediately effective. 

In recent trading sessions, the stock market has been 
making new lows for the year. It responds quickly to 
changes in sentiment, and then its movement reinforces 
the sentiment to which it responds. This cumulative 
process drives the market to extremes. But it does not 
carry over into business operations more generally, and 
for this reason, the extremes tend to be only temporary. 
When business conditions do not justify them, there will 
sooner or later be a rebound. 

Even a brief review of postwar experience is sufficient 
to show that the market’s movements have been of no 
value whatsoever in indicating what the future of busi- 
ness will be. Where they conformed to the movement of 
business, it was after the fact rather than before it. 
Nevertheless, the notion that the stock market is a 
barometer of business will not die, and in this fact lie 
some of the best opportunities for the wise speculator. 
In our opinion, the better view is that stock market values 
will continue to be determined over the longer run by 
earnings and dividend yields. A good bargain is only 
made better by a further markdown in prices. 

Farm prices have also dropped back to the lowest 
level since the outbreak in Korea. There are numerous 
‘easons for the decline, some quite beyond control, like 





favorable weather here and abroad. The basic depressing 
force has been high production and the accumulation of 
large inventories; but in addition, farmers’ fears seem 
to have made some contribution. Possibly something about 
the procedures of crop programming tends to exaggerate 
the swings. In any case, when the farmers get jittery 
they dump supplies on the market, depressing prices, and 
they also restrict their own buying, thus depressing pro- 
duction in the farm equipment and related industries. 

It is a mistake to think that this kind of letdown in 
agriculture has a generally depressing effect upon busi- 
ness. Within fairly broad limits, changes in farm prices 
involve merely shifts in real income. What the farmer 
loses is somebody else’s gain. The consumer who can buy 
his food more cheaply has just that much more to spend 
on other things. Total employment may in fact be stimu- 
lated, because the farmer does not become unemployed 
and opportunities for other workers are opened up. The 
decline in farm income is not, therefore, a precursor of 
disaster for business in general. 


Little Influence on Business 


In other words, these price declines measure only 
changes in expectations or other special conditions in 
particular segments of the economy. Almost daily, there 
is new evidence that expectations do not determine busi- 
ness. Almost all the studies of this subject —in contrast 
to mere theorizing about it— tend to show that expecta- 
tions do not automatically fulfill themselves by turning 
production and employment in the same direction. Com- 
mitments may be curtailed here and there, but before 
output is correspondingly reduced, they are likely to be 
re-established. More often than not, the forecasts are dis- 
appointed even when they are most widely accepted. 

There are certain basic demands that determine rates 
of activity and neither farmers’ fears nor financiers’ fore- 
casts can override them. In the present situation, none of 
the basic factors has changed, or is in prospect of chang- 
ing so drastically within the next year, as to justify the 
extremes of pessimism that have already been reached. 
The stock market has already discounted a potential set- 
back in business volume and profits beyond any likely to 
be realized by the end of 1954. 

Foremost among the reasons cited for the pessimistic 
view is the projected decline in military spending. How- 
ever, practically nothing was said in the recently re 
leased midyear Review of the 1954 Budget to justify its 
estimate that military expenditures will be $2 billion 
lower than in fiscal 1953. The fact is that no final deter- 
mination of the armament program has yet been made. 
The Administration’s position will depend in large meas 
ure on the results of new security studies currently 
being made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the mean 
time, there is nothing in the recent trend of expenditures 
to suggest that so low a figure as the new budget estimate 
is at all likely to be realized. 

It is true that numerous examples of cutbacks m 
specific lines of procurement can be pointed to. It is also 
true that these cutbacks, or even the mere leveling of 
production, will involve some liquidation of inventories 
in the durable-goods industries. Inventories had to be 
built up in the process of expanding production, simply 
because inputs always precede outputs. When the pipe 
lines are filled, the accumulation ceases; and to the extent 
that production can be made more efficient, some runoff 
must be expected. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








CAPITAL FOR ILLINOIS INDUSTRY 


The need for banks was felt early in the history of 
Illinois. Growing industries and farms demanded credit 
institutions to supply their increasing capital require- 
ments. Banks were established in Illinois as early as 
1816, and even before this time we know of at least one 
instance of a private individual who performed the 
function of a public banker. 

By 1821 the General Assembly had become so im- 
pressed with the need for a stable circulating medium 
that a bank was chartered with a capital of $500,000 and 
the State pledged its credit for the redemption of its 
notes. Although poor management, resulting in losses to 
the State of hundreds of thousands of dollars, eventually 
led to the dissolution of this bank, others were soon 
chartered and the State’s banking system has grown 
larger and more sound as time passed by. 

Today, banking plays such an important role in both 
industry and agriculture that neither could exist in its 
present form without it. Illinois now has 894 banks which, 
on December 31, 1952, held deposits of well over $14 
billion. Over $8 billion of this was in the form of demand 
deposits of individuals, partnerships, and corporations, 
and another $3.5 billion was in the form of time deposits. 
The remaining $2.5 billion is made up of deposits of 
government units and miscellaneous deposits. 


Banks as Credit Institutions 


An important function of the banking system consists 
of supplying funds for industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial purposes. While the ability of the individual 
banker to make loans and investments comes largely from 
the receipt of depositors’ money, the bulk of deposits 
originate in the granting of loans or the purchase of 
investments by banks. This paradox arises largely be- 
cause loans or investments of banks are limited by law 
and custom to a given ratio to reserves. The deposits 
created through the loaning or investing of funds by 
banks are usually not withdrawn in cash but are deposited 
by check in other banks where they become the basis for 
further loans the size of which depends on the legal and 
customary reserve requirements. Through the repetition 
of this process, loans of many times the size of the 
original deposit can be made by the banking system as a 
whole. 

At the close of 1952, loans of Illinois banks amounted 
to over $4 billion. The largest portion of these loans, 
about $2.5 billion, was for commercial and industrial 
purposes. Real estate loans were next largest and came 
to. over half a billion dollars. Farm loans, although not 
at their highest at this time of year, amounted to over a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

In addition to serving the public as depositories and 
credit institutions, large numbers of banks perform such 
useful functions as the maintenance of safe deposit 
vaults, trust departments, and business development de- 
partments. The correspondent relationships and interbank 
deposits maintained by most banks with other banks, 
domestic and foreign, enable business firms and individ- 














uals to conduct a large part of their international finan- 
cial and business transactions at their own bank at a 
great saving in both time and money. 


Illinois Banks Well Insured 


Of 894 banks in the State, 883, holding 99.8 percent 
of all deposits, are insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, which guarantees all individual ac- 
counts up to $10,000, and lesser percentages of deposits 
greater than that amount. The safety of deposits in 
Illinois banks is further enhanced by the fact that 511, 
or almost 60 percent, of all Illinois banks are members 
of the Federal Reserve System and are able to borrow 
funds or rediscount commercial paper in any emergency. 
Both the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve System exercise, in the interest of 
safety, some degree of supervision over member banks in 
regard to types and quantities of loans which member 
banks can make. Membership in the Federal Reserve 
System is mandatory for all national banks and optional 
for state banks. All state banks including those belonging 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve System are examined by State agencies. 
Thus the liquidity and soundness of many of the State’s 
banks are under the constant supervision of three groups 
of agencies. 


‘Bankers’ Banks’’ Play Important Role 


A large portion of the efficiency and soundness of the 
banking system in Illinois may be attributed to the 
Federal Reserve System and particularly to the Federal 
Reserve Banks of Chicago and St. Louis. These are 
regional banks, each of which serves a large area cover- 
ing several states, with the northern part of Illinois in 
the Chicago district and the southern part in the St. 
Louis district. Unlike most banks, these banks do not 
exist for the purpose of making a profit. They provide a 
central repository of: financial resources and administer 
nation-wide banking and credit policies established by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Being regionally organized, they give effective repre- 
sentation to the views and interests of the region to 
which they belong. 

Their day-to-day work includes the clearing of sev- 
eral hundred million checks each year for banks within 
their district, purchase and sale of securities for member 
banks, the rediscounting of commercial paper, and loan- 
ing funds to member banks. In addition, each Federal 
Reserve Bank is responsible for the annual examination 
of about a thousand banks apiece and the supplying of 
coin and currency to these banks. Each Federal Reserve 
Bank has a research department which produces eco- 
nomic analyses and statistics for the purpose of aiding 
government officials, businessmen, and farmers in making 
policy decisions. The Federal Reserve System thus both 
serves and supervises the State’s banks, helping to 
strengthen the backbone of industry and agriculture. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 












































































Percentage changes June, 1953, to July, 1953 
Percentage 
~- ~ = . = = = = eens July Change from 
COAL, PRODUCTION 1953 June July 
1953 1952 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 288. 1* + 0.6] + 8.2 
a reat " 
fa) an IN Price cec#esus deape¥ bess 320. 4* + 1.9 +21.9 
= to ee wecece ER ED ae 45.7*>| + 0.4] + 7.0 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 13.2 — 0.8 | + 7.6 
CONSTRUCTION. CONTRACTS AWARDED Private nonresidential... .... 12.9 + 3.1] +10.3 
IL Lge cshue oe ces 13.2 + 4.9] + 6.6 
Foreign trade! 
—_— Merchandise exports........ n.a. 
— SALES Merchandise imports........ n.a. 
Excess of exports........... n.a. 
Consumer it outstanding? 
iia ee rrr 27.2» + 0.6 | +19.6 
BANK ODEBITS Installment credit.......... 20.9» + 1.8 | +26.7 
Business loans?............... 22.6» — 0.7} + 9.1 
, me Cash farm income’............ 28.8 +11.9 | —11.0 
FARM PRICES Indexes 
(1947-49 
| Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index........... 126* — 2.9} +20.7 
— ae. mete 144* - e fas 
ondurable manufactures... 112s — 3. + 7.3 
_ ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES OS ETL LP 113* — 2.4] +18.7 
ees eee Manufacturing employment‘ 
July Percentage Production workers......... 113* + 0.3 | +12.3 
— 1953 Change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
(1947-49 June July Average hours worked...... 101 — 0.7} + 1.3 
= 100) 1953 1952 Average hourly earnings... .. 133 +06); + 7.9 
a Oe a Se ee e Average weekly earnings. a 4 rh 2;+9 : 
; : saat onstruction contracts awarded® 234 +60.8 | +18. 
Coal production’... | ‘63.7 | ~3:4| 441-3 Department store salest.......] 11 | — 2:6 44.7 
Employment — manufacturing’. 110.4 — 1.8) + 9.2 Consumers eer index*....... 115 + 0.2) +05 
Payrolls—manufacturing. ...... n.a. ean ah Wholesale prices 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 105.08 | + 1.9/| + 5.0 All commodities............ 111 +13) —- 08 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 115.7 + 0.3} + 0.6 Farm products............. 98 + 2.6) —11.2 
Construction contracts awarded® 291.0 +87.9 | +42.0 Foods..........--.-+0s005- 106 +21) —41 
Bank debits’................. 145.8 | — 3.8| + 6.2 Peay Fe steteveraneceenes 115 +08) +28 
Farm prices*............... | 108.3 + 6.9| — 6.1 rhe 
Life insurance sales (ordinary). 154.8 — 1.2 | 422.1 Received by farmers. .... 96 0.0) —12.2 
Petroleum production™...... .. 90.2 4 Says 63 Paid by farmers.......... 112 + 0.7) — 2.8 
CP eT eee 93° — 1.1] — 9.7 














1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; # Ill. 


‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; *U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F., 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. "Bd.; * Til. Crop Rpts.; *® Life Ins. Agcy. 
Manag. Assn.; ™ Ill. Geol. Survey. 


a Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 


Dept. of Labor; 
W. 





of Agriculture; 
* Seasonally adjusted. 
indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ° F. 
> As of end of month. 


Poors 2U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp. 
¢ Based on official 
































1953 1952 
Item 
Aug. 22 Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug. 1 July 25 Aug. 23 
Production: 
Bituminaqus coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,595 1,589 1,561 1,533 1,527 1,631 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 8,432 8,514 8,464 8,512 8,460 7,627 
Motor vehicles (Wards) ee ee number in thous 155.7 154.1 135.5 158.0 161.1 109.6 
Petroleum (daily avg.)...... kh 6,529 6,507 6,451 6,471 6,483 6,204 
___. SARA SA A Fant Yl Wee SE 1947-49=100....... 134.6 133.6 131.9 130.0 132.5 125.5 
Freight carloadings. ad cban teed thous. of cars....... 817 807 785 794 781 806 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 100 95 92 86 83 95 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
All commodities.................... 1947-49=100....... 110.8 110.5 110.7 110.5 111.0 112.2 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 114.8 114.8 114.8 114.5 114.5 113.0 
' TT GIRS «Cx. 5's 0.6 Wao vie p ae 1947-49=100... 89.0 88.1 87.8 88.4 88.2 96.0 
inance: 
eS ESE Oe PO mil. of dol..........| 22,940 22,912 22,799 22,643 22,671 20 ,978 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number........... 122 150 195 182 184 154 





Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


Source: 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Employment Continues at Record 

Employment continued at a record high in August as 
the number of jobholders advanced moderately to 63.4 
million. The number of nonfarm workers increased by 
600,000 to 56.1 million from July to August to more than 
offset the seasonal decline in farm employment. Unem- 
ployment, at a post-World War II low, amounted to 1.2 
million, with only about 2 percent of the nation’s labor 
force unable to find jobs. Census data, in thousands of 
workers, are as follows: 


August July August 

1953 1953 1952 
Civilian labor force........... 64 ,648 64 ,668 63 ,958 
Employment... .. ret .... 63,408 63,120 62,354 
pO IP eee 7,274 7,628 6,964 
Nonagricultural............ 56,134 55 ,492 55,390 
Unemployment.............. 1,240 1,548 1,604 


Budget Deficit Reduced 


Reduced spending and increased income, resulting in 
a substantially smaller budget deficit is the outlook for 
Federal fiscal operations for the year ending June 30, 
1954. According to budget estimates released late in 
August, the Federal government plans expenditures of 
$72.1 billion during the fiscal year to end next June. This 
is $2.5 billion less than actual expenditures in fiscal year 
1953, and a cut of $6.5 billion from the Budget Bureau’s 
January estimate. Receipts are estimated at $68.3 billion, 
$3 billion above receipts in the fiscal year ended last 
June. As shown by the accompanying chart, this will 
result in a budget deficit of $3.8 billion, compared with 
fiscal year 1953’s peacetime high of $9.4 billion. 

The full effect of tax reductions scheduled for the 
first half of 1954—estimated at about $8 billion — will 


FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURES, RECEIPTS, 
AND PUBLIC DEBT 
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not be reflected in government receipts until fiscal year 
1955. Keeping the deficit down to current levels in 1955, 
therefore, would involve locating additional sources of 
revenue or drastic cuts in expenditures. 

The public debt, which amounted to $266 billion at 
the close of fiscal year 1953, was up to $272.7 billion by 
the end of July (mainly because the Treasury issued $6 
billion of tax anticipation certificates in July). Since $600 
million of the present debt is not subject to the $275- 
billion statutory debt limit, the Treasury Department may 
still borrow about $3 billion without exceeding the debt 
limit. Although the margin between the present debt and 
the authorized limit is smaller than Treasury officials 
desire, they now seem convinced that the government can 
get through the last half of 1953, when tax receipts are 
seasonally low, without asking for a special session of 
Congress to raise the limit. 


Installment Borrowing Increases 


Consumers added another $166 million to their debt 
during July, raising total consumer credit outstanding at 
the end of the month to $27.2 billion. This was almost 
$4.5 billion above consumer credit in July a year ago. It 
amounted to 10 percent of dispusable income, not signifi- 
cantly changed from the ratio of consumer credit to in- 
come last year when disposable income was also lower. 

All of the advance between June and July was con- 
centrated in installment loans—mainly for financing 
automobile purchases— which advanced $.4 billion to 
$20.9 billion. Noninstallment credit, which includes single- 
payment loans, charge accounts, and service credit, de- 
clined slightly to $6.4 billion. 

Loans to business firms, after declining seasonally to a 
low for this year in July, moved up slightly during 
August to total almost $23 billion in the week ending 
September 2. This was about 9 percent above their level 
at the end of August a year ago. 


Farm Assets Decline 


Declining agricultural prices and reduced farmers’ net 
cash income were accompanied by a decline in the value 
of farm assets in 1952. The $165.4 billion total at the end 
of the year was $3.3 billion lower than at the beginning. 
Previously, farm assets had increased in every postwar 
year except 1949, when commodity prices fell. Last year’s 
decline, according to the Department of Agriculture’s an- 
nual “Balance Sheet of Agriculture,” centered in lower 
valuations for farm real estate and livestock. Together, 
these were down $6.1 billion from their value in 1951. 
This decrease was in part offset by advances in other 
assets. Machinery and motor vehicle assets rose 7 percent 
to $17.2 billion, stored crops were up 3 percent to $9.1 
billion, household furnishings increased 8 percent to $10 
billion, and farmers’ financial assets advanced about $700 
million to $20 billion. 

On the liabilities side, farmers boosted their indebted- 
ness by 10 percent to a total of $15.9 billion. The dom- 
inant factors in this advance were an increase of $500 
million in farm mortgage debt, up 8 percent to $7.1 
billion during 1952, and a rise of $600 million in price 
support loans made or guaranteed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which expanded slightly more than 
100 percent in 1952. 

The combined effect of the decline in assets. and in- 
creased liabilities was to reduce farm operators’ equity by 
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3 percent to $149.5 billion. Nevertheless, farmers’ equity 
was 3 times larger in 1952 than in the immediate prewar 
period. 


Personal Income Continues Rise 

Personal income in July amounted to an annual rate 
of $288.1 billion, up almost $2 billion from the previous 
month and $22 billion, or 8 percent, higher than in July, 
1952. More than three-fourths of the gain over June re- 
flected the continued rise in private industry payrolls, 
with nondurable goods industries and contract construc- 
tion accounting for the bulk of the advance. In other 
sectors payrolls remained stable or moved up only 
fractionally. 

For the first seven months of 1953 personal income, 
at an annual rate, amounted to $283.8 billion, 7 percent 
above the first seven months of last year. 


Construction Outlays Maintain Record 

Construction activity continued at a brisk pace during 
August. Expenditures for total public and private hous- 
ing amounted to $3.3 billion, about 7 percent above con- 
struction outlays a year ago. For the first eight months 
of this year construction outlays totaled $22.7 billion, 8 
percent higher than those in the same period of 1952. 
Construction costs were up slightly between the two 
eight-month periods so that the rise in physical volume 
was more moderate. 

Spending for private construction was somewhat 
retarded in August because of a decline for the second 
successive month in expenditures for new residential 
dwelling units. This decline reflects the slackening in 
housing starts that has occurred in recent months (see 
chart). Although housing starts in the first seven months 
of 1953 were well below the record months of 1950, they 
were roughly in line with the high level of starts in the 
first seven months of 1952 and 1951. In the January to 
July period of 1953, housing starts totaled 674,500, 
slightly above the corresponding period of last year and 
less than 1 percent below 1951. Department of Commerce 
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economists attribute some of the recent tapering off to 
“a more cautious appraisal of the markets for new homes 
by speculative builders, perhaps associated with increased 
difficulty of selling old houses.” 

Even considering the recent decline in new housing 
starts, however, government economists predict construc- 
tion outlays may reach a record $34.5 billion in 1953. 


Sharp Advance in Gross National Product 

Gross national product advanced sharply in the sec- 
ond quarter to $372.4 billion (seasonally adjusted, at an 
annual rate), up more than $10 billion from the first 
quarter and $27 billion above the second quarter of last 
year. Prices increased only fractionally during the second 
quarter, so that almost all of the rise represented a 
larger physical volume of production. 

Dominating the second quarter increase in GNP was 
a $6-billion rise in the flow of goods into inventories, 
This was in contrast to the movement between the fourth 
quarter of 1952 and the first quarter of this year when 
the rate of inventory accumulation fell sharply. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce the current upsurge 
in inventory accumulation is believed to represent, for 
the most part, a filling out of stocks in support of in- 
creased business activity. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


2nd Qtr. Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 
1953 1953 1952 


Gross national product............ 372.4 362.0 345.1 
Personal consumption........... 230.4 227.7 217.2 
ON SS Ee ere 30.7 30.2 27.4 
Nondurable goods............. 122.1 121.2 118.0 
SN ete ae tC a cat nea > 6 77.6 76.3 71.8 
Domestic investment............ 61.0 54.0 49.6 
New construction............. 25.3 25.0 23.4 
Producers’ durable equipment. . 26.9 26.2 25.6 
Change in business inventories. . 8.8 2.9 Fe 
Nonfarm inventories only... . 8.7 2.6 —.1 
Foreign investment.............. —2.5 -—2.1 a 
Government purchases........... 83.5 82.4 77.7 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
National income.................: na. 306.5 287.9 
lL... rer 284.4 281.6 266.0 
Disposable personal income........ 247.7 245.4 231.7 
oS eee i 17.2 17.7 14.5 


Personal consumption expenditures moved up in the 
second quarter by almost $3 billion to over $230 billion. 
The rise from the second quarter of last year amounted 
to $13 billion, about the same advance that occurred 
between the second quarters of 1951 and 1952. Consumer 
expenditures for durable goods increased slightly to $31 
billion in the second quarter, their highest level since the 
first quarter of 1951. Purchases of nondurables were up 
$1 billion between the first and second quarters to $122 
billion, $4 billion above their level a year ago; and con- 
sumer spending for services increased more than $1 bil- 
lion to $78 billion, maintaining the steady advance that 
has occurred in this segment during the past several 
years. 

Private new construction and capital investment ex- 
penditures together increased by $1 billion to continue the 
moderate rise in evidence in these sectors since the third 
quarter of last year. Government expenditures for goods 
and services rose more than $1 billion in the second 
quarter, as a $2 billion inerease in national security ex- 
penditures, mainly for major procurement items and new 
construction, more than offset a decline in civilian pur- 
chases of a little less than $1 billion. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Forecasting Accuracy 


How well businessmen forecast the future is the sub- 
ject of a new University of Illinois bulletin, The Rail- 
road Shippers’ Forecasts by Robert Ferber. Investigating 
and analyzing the forecasts of the Regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards of the Association of American Rail- 
roads is the objective of the study. These forecasts have 
been made on a quarterly basis since 1927 and represent 
the expected shipments of railroad users. The forecasts 
are published for each of 13 regions and for about 31 
industry groups within each region as well as on a 
nation-wide basis. 

In the new bulletin, Mr. Ferber has investigated both 
the accuracy of the carloading forecasts and the factors 
that appear to influence them. He shows that the accuracy 
of these forecasts leaves much to be desired and develops 
some interesting explanations of why they deviate from 
actual trends so frequently. The Railroad Shippers’ Fore- 
casts is available for $1.00 from the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Iilinois, 


Stainless Steel Entrances 


Uses for stainless steel in a variety of store fronts and 
building entrances in various parts of the country are 
described in a new two-color, 40-page illustrated booklet 
recently published by the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. Titled Stainless Steels for Store Fronts and Build- 
ing Entrances, the booklet begins with a definition of the 
functions of an entrance as a merchandising tool and 
cites the advantages of using stainless steel. A number of 
economical designs are sketched and a specification guide 
is included. 

The booklet is one of a series on the use of stainless 
steels for architectural or construction purposes, and is 
available free of charge from the Committee of Stainless 
Steel Producers, American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Energy Supply 

The total supply of available energy in the form of 
crude oil, natural gas, coal, and water power in 1952 
amounted to 38,773 trillion British thermal units — 1.7 
percent below the all-time high of 39,457 trillion B.t.u. 
established in 1951. In 1920 the grand total was only 
21,956 trillion B.t.u. The accompanying chart shows the 
change in the share of all United States energy supplied 
by petroleum, coal, and water power from 1920 to 1952. 
It measures trends in total demand rather than how much 
any one fuel has replaced another. 

As is shown by the chart, the percent of total energy 
from water power remained about the same between 1920 
and 1952, whereas the share supplied by coal declined 
correspondingly to the increase in energy supplied by 
petroleum and natural gas. This is due in large part to 
the development of the gasoline engine, which has pro- 
vided new uses for petroleum. More than half of all the 
oil produced today is used in the form of gasoline, kero- 
sene, and lubricants, for which purposes coal cannot well 
compete. Nearly half of the natural gas marketed is used 
in the field for drilling or operating oil and gas wells and 
Pipe lines, or for the manufacture of carbon black. 


Squeakproof Doors 

A “squeakproof” door hinge employing nylon bearings 
in place of regular ball bearings has been developed by 
H. S. Getty and Company, Inc., 3348 North 10th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The hinge is made primarily 
of bronze but has a stainless steel pin. The interior of 
the barrel is bushed in nylon. Flange bearings are 
attached in each knuckle and won’t fall out when the 
hinge leaves are separated. In addition to eliminating the 
“squeaking door,” nylon bearings do not require lubrica- 
tion, create no vibration, and are not affected by cor- 
rosion. Resistance to rust makes the hinge particularly 
useful on seagoing vessels, although it was also designed 
for installation in homes and public buildings. Produced 
in sizes ranging from 314 to 6 inches in length, the 
squeakproof item, according to the manufacturer, can be 
sold at a lower price than conventional ball-bearing 
hinges because nylon is molded — not cast or stamped — 
and because the new bearing eliminates some machinery 
operations in the manufacturing process. 


New Type Load Lifter 


A fork-lift truck that has a gasoline-powered engine 
with electrical transmission will soon be available from 
the Automatic Transportation Company, 149. West 87th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. The first of its kind to be manu- 
factured on a mass-production basis, the unit has an elec- 
tric generator driven by a gasoline engine. The engine, in 
turn, supplies electrical power for the truck and lift. 
Called “Dynamotive,” the new equipment features 
changes both in design and in appearance. Because of its 
electric transmission, there is no direct connection be- 
tween the engine and wheels, and therefore transmission 
shock loads to the engine are also entirely eliminated, 
assuring maximum engine life. The new truck offers 
greater vision from the driver’s seat; a full-size bench- 
type seat; extra leg room; centralized controls; and 
grouping of all instruments on the steering column. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL U. S. ENERGY BY 
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PROSPECTS FOR RETAIL TRADE 


GEORGE W. MAXEY 
Marketing Specialist, Business Management Service 


Today more goods are available for consumption than 
ever before, and the growth of industry ensures further 
increases. It will be up to the consumer to absorb the 
expanded volume of goods produced; but the level of re- 
tail sales in the near future will also depend on the 
initiative retailers take in the areas of public relations, 
new processes, sales training programs, and better mer- 
chandising. 

This kind of situation has not existed for some time. 
lor the last twelve years, shortages of consumer goods 
and government controls have affected competitive rela- 
tions. Now that merchandise is in full supply and credit 
is no longer controlled, competition for the consumers’ 
dollars will intensify. 

At present, it may not appear necessary to be con- 
cerned about the problem, since retail sales for the first 
seven months of 1953 are well ahead of sales for the 
same period in 1952. There is little to indicate that the 
balance of the year will be any different. However, look- 
ing ahead, it appears likely that retailers who most ade- 
quately present merchandise to consumers and perform 
the best services for consumers will be in the best posi- 
tion to meet the coming competitive challenge. 


Retail Sales 

Retail sales, approaching $14.3 billion in July, ex- 
ceeded the July, 1952, level by slightly more than 6 per- 
cent. However, there is little evidence to support any 
expectation of a further rapid increase in retail sales. 
Now that an armistice has been signed in Korea, a gen- 
eral leveling off is more probable, with a few soft spots 
beginning to show up, as a review of recent trends in 
different types of retail sales indicates. 


CHANGE IN RETAIL SALES, Jan.-July, 1952, 
to Jan.-July, 1953 
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So far this year, retail sales have exceeded last year’s 
level by 6.2 percent, as shown by the accompanying 
chart. Sales of durable goods have risen more than those 
of nondurable goods, the former up by 11 percent as 
against an increase of about 4 percent in nondurable 
goods sales. 

Pacing the rise in durable goods sales has been a 
jump of almost one-fifth in automotive sales. The demand 
for cars, bolstered by the removal of credit restrictions, 
has reached near-record proportions. During the first half 
of this year production was maintained on a high level 
in anticipation of peak sales during the summer months. 
Output for the year as a whole may be close to the all- 
time record of 6.7 million cars rolled off assembiy lines 
in 1950. 

The only other durable goods group to register a 
marked increase over last year is jewelry, sales of which 
were nearly 10 percent higher in the first seven months 
of 1953 than in the same period of 1952. 

Nondurable goods sales for the first seven months 
of 1953 were nearly 4 percent ahead of the same period 
of 1952, with the general merchandise group running 
about the same percent ahead of 1952. Apparel sales were 
also in line with the total, showing an average gain of 3.2 
percent in the first seven months of 1953 over 1952. 

The volume of business of food stores and eating and 
drinking places has also been good, averaging 4 to 5 per- 
cent over the preceding year. 

The average increase over 1952 for gasoline service 
stations is between 5 and 6 percent. A decline in July, 
as compared with June, of 2.1 percent warrants attention 
since an increase was anticipated. Should sales continue 
to decline, service stations may not do a$ much business 
in 1953 as they did last year. : 

Always an important barometer of general activity at 
the retail level, department stores reached a seasonal low 
in sales for the month of July, 1953, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board index of department store sales. 
The Board’s index recorded department store sales at 80 
percent of the 1947-49 average. This in itself is not 
unusual, since the low for July, 1952, was the same; and 
in 1951 sales dropped to 75 percent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age. Out of 58 individual departments reporting, 38 
indicated gains in sales during the early months of 1953 
whereas the remaining 20 reported either no change or a 


‘decrease of from 1 to 14 percent. 


Total department stores sales for the first eight 
months of this year have averaged 4 percent above the 
corresponding months of 1952. All indications point to 
a banner year for department stores with the final results 
for 1953 exceeding 1952 figures by about 6 or 7 percent. 

Retail inventories in relation to sales reflect the 
degree of caution merchants feel about business in the 
future. During January, 1952, retail sales were $13 billion. 
At the same time, retail inventories were $20.6 billion. 
The ratio of inventories to sales was 1.58. January, 1953, 
inventories were $20.7 billion. Sales at the time were 
$14.1 billion. The ratio of inventories to sales at this 
time was down to 1.46, 

During the first seven months of 1952 the sales total 
rose $1 billion to $14 billion, and over the same period, 
inventories dropped to $20.1 billion. This produced 4 
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ratio of 1.43, but the decline in inventories was partly 
the result of the steel strike. An examination of the 
reports covering the first seven months of 1953 indicates 
that inventories rose to nearly $22 billion at the end of 
July whereas sales were $14.3 billion. The ratio of in- 
ventories to sales for July, 1953, therefore, at 1.54, was 
slightly higher than last year. 


Factors Affecting Retail Trade 


Of the more basic factors affecting the outlook for 
retail sales, population, income, taxes, and the credit 
picture are perhaps the most important. A brief review 
of each of these factors will serve to place the outlook 
for retail sales in proper perspective. 

Population. The population of the United States is 
continuing to rise at a rapid rate. The 1950 Census 
count came to 151.7 million people. More than 2.5 million 
people were added during each of the last three years. 
Recently, the Federal government reported that the popu- 
lation had reached 160 million. Latest predictions indicate 
that by July, 1954, the population will total 162 million; 
and by 1960, there will be approximately 175 million 
people requiring food, clothing, housing, and all other 
necessary goods and services. 

Incomes and employment have also been expanding. 
Wage rates in industry are at an all-time high. Unem- 
ployment, now at 1.2 million, has fallen to a minimum. 
This growing population, with an increasing rate of in- 
come, is the current market for all goods and services 
provided by retailers. The effect on retail sales revolves 
around the amount they will spend, how much they will 
be willing to go into debt, and for what products and 
services. 

Personal Income, Consumer incomes are high and are 
expected to go somewhat higher. Personal income before 
taxes now approaches $288 billion at annual rates. Dis- 
posable income amounts to about $247 billion. In view 
of government attempts to economize, the consuming 
public, rather than the government, must be depended 
upon to maintain high level activity and consumption. 
This could result if there were a reduction of consumer 
savings, but no such reduction can be relied upon. Farm 
income has already lagged behind nonfarm income, and 
no change for the better is anticipated in view of the 
effects of record crops on prices. What effect farm in- 
come may have in further depressing retail trade, how- 
ever, is questionable, as the decline has already been felt 
in retail markets. 


Credit. Short- and intermediate-term credit outstand- 
ing at present exceeds $27 billion. In view of the fact 
that debt has been expanded so rapidly, credit cannot be 
expected to contribute much more to sales. This fact, con- 
sidered along with the present rate of disposable income, 
permits one to calculate the probable sales to be expected 
in the near future. A look at the figures on disposable 
income suggests that greater sales efforts on the part of 
retailers will be the rule rather than the exception during 
the coming months. 


Consumer Finances. Recent statistics on consumer 
finances reveal that consumers are better off this year 
than they were in 1952. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System reported in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for June, 1953, that more consumers have liquid 
assets than in the previous year. However, with the level 
of consumer debt higher than in 1952, a question arises 
as to the extent to which consumers have purchased dur- 
able goods on credit while still holding liquid assets. 
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Many who have bought automobiles, television sets, and 
other durable goods on credit do not have liquid assets 
in reserve to cover such debts. Net personal savings ex- 
ceeded $17 billion, at annual rates, in the second quarter 
of this year. Amounting to 7 percent of disposable in- 
come, this level of savings is not excessively high. These 
current savings indicate a desire on the part of consumers 
to establish or maintain a degree of liquidity. Any in- 
crease in the proportion of income going into savings 
may partly offset the advance in incomes and adversely 
affect the retail sales picture. 

Taxes. Income taxes have been at a very high level, 
but a reduction will be made in 1954, This reduction will 
release an estimated $3 billion, and a good part of this 
amount will flow into retail markets. The reduction in 
personal income taxes is the most definitely favorable 
factor in 1954. 


Summary 


It appears that the present high level of business 
activity will continue throughout the rest of 1953. Retail 
sales will probably be maintained at high levels for the 
rest of the year. The early months of 1954 should begin 
to reflect the result of high productivity of ali consumer 
goods coupled with the satisfaction of many consumer 
demands between 1946 and 1953. Some soft spots are 
now apparent, and the future volume in some lines is not 
clear. 

With incomes high and inclined to go higher, con- 
tinued spending by consumers should be expected but, as 
pointed out earlier, consumers are now in a position to 
be more selective in their purchasing. They will expect — 
possibly demand — courteous service, complete product 
information, and efficient sales people to serve them. 
Emphasis on sales training and public relations for 
retailers will be important as it never has been before. 





This Rampant Pessimism 
(Continued from page 2) 


This does not mean, however, that the so-called 
cyclical industries are immediately faced with depression. 
By and large, the position of heavy industry is well 
protected. If a moderate decline can be reasonably 
expected, it will affect profits with corresponding modera- 
tion. Moreover, there seems to be little appreciation of 
how important a cushion to declining profits is provided 
by various provisions of present corporate income and 
excess profits tax laws. 

The other arguments of the pessimists are even less 
persuasive. The emphasis that has been given to recent 
“declines” in residential construction has little justifica- 
tion in fact. Until July, recent changes in new housing 
starts were following a seasonal pattern much like that 
of last year. What is remarkable about the latest figure 
is that starts remained so high in the face of what the 
Department of Commerce describes as “a more cautious 
appraisal of markets by speculative builders.” 

Let’s concede the point that whenever business is at 
an extreme high, some letdown is probable. Minor 
fluctuations within the range of a full employment 
economy are in fact inevitable. If such a dip is likely to 
occur in the next few months, so what? There may 
indeed be a need for caution, but there is no occasion 
for making it the basis for panic. The current boom is 
durable enough to justify policies consistently adapted 
to prosperity conditions. VLB 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


With the exception of farm prices received and 
petroleum production, Illinois business indicators in July 
were well above the level of the same month a year ago. 
Increases of 22 percent or more over July, 1952, occurred 
in electric power production, coal production, construc- 
tion contracts awarded, and life insurance sales. 


Consumer Price Index at Record High 


The Chicago consumer price index reached an all-time 
high during July when it rose 0.3 percent to 115.7 (1947- 
49 = 100), according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
July was the fourth consecittive month that consumer 
prices edged upward in Chicago. Primarily responsible 
for the rise in the index from June were increases re- 
ported for medical care, housing, transportation, reading 
and recreation, and food. 


Working Women 

The number of employed women is on the increase. 
Of the nine major labor areas in Illinois, Springfield 
reported the largest proportion of women in the non- 
agricultural labor force —43 percent in March, 1953. 
Chicago ranked second with 36 percent of all nonfarm 
workers being women. Other labor centers in the State 
reported the following proportions of women employees: 
Rockford and Aurora, 30 percent; the Illinois section 
of the Davenport-Rock Island-Moline area, 28 percent; 
Joliet and Decatur, 27 percent; and Peoria-Pekin and 
the Illinois section of the St. Louis area, 24 percent. 

The number of mothers in the labor force has also 
been steadily increasing since 1940. This is due in part 
to the increase in working mothers during the war and 
partly to financial stringency caused by high postwar 
living costs. According to a United States Department 
of Labor study, by 1951 one out of every four working 
women was a mother with children under 18 years of 
age as compared with one mother out of every nine 
women in the labor force in 1940. 


Illinois Income 

Increases in Illinois income payments have not kept 
pace with the nation as a whole, according to the latest 
figures issued by the Department of Commerce. State 
residents received $17.7 billion in income payments dur- 
ing 1952, a gain of 4 percent over 1951; but total United 
States income rose 5 percent in the same period. Con- 
struction payrolls increased most in Illinois from 1951 
to 1952, up 12 percent, whereas agricultural income in 
1952 was 13 percent below the preceding year, and 
mining payrolls were off 8 percent. 

Per capita income payments in the State rose 3 per- 
cent as compared with a 4 percent rise for the nation as 
a whole. Ranking seventh among the states in per capita 
income, Illinois income payments in 1952 averaged $1,983 
for each man, woman, and child in the State. Wages and 
salaries comprised over seven-tenths of the State’s total 
income, whereas proprietors’ income amounted to about 
one-eighth of the total and property income to about one- 
ninth. Other income totaled 4 percent. 

Manufacturing payrolls and trade and service estab- 
lishments were the two leading sources of income in 
Illinois, together accounting for over half of the 1952 
total. Other sources were government payments (12 per- 
cent of the total), agricultural income (5 percent), con- 
struction (4 percent), and mining (1 percent). 


Farm Prices Recover 

The all-commodity index of prices received by Illinois 
farmers rose during the month ended July 15 to 278 
percent of the 1910-14 level, a 7 percent increase over 
mid-June but 6 percent short of the July 15, 1952, figure. 
An advance in meat prices accounted chiefly for the gain 
over June. The Illinois parity ratio stood at an even 100 
in mid-July, 6 points higher than in June, but 3 points 
less than in July, 1952. Illinois farmers were in a favor- 
able position, however, compared with the nation as a 
whole, since the parity ratio for the United States in July 
was down to 93. 


July Construction High 

Construction contracts awarded in Illinois sprinted 
upward during July largely because of a sharp increase 
in nonresidential building in the northern portion of the 
State. July awards — highest of any month this year to 
date — totaled $154.5 million, up 88 percent from June 
and 42 percent from July, 1952. 

Contracts for nonresidential buildings were more than 
triple the June valuation and double the July, 1952, total. 
Most of the gain resulted from increased commercial con- 
struction, but contracts awarded for manufacturing build- 
ings, educational buildings, and other nonresidential 
construction were also greater than in June. 

The accompanying chart shows cumulative annual 
totals of construction contracts awarded in Illinois — ob- 
tained by adding successive months to indicate the total 
for the year up to that point. At the outset of this year, 
contracts awarded were below the 1951 and 1952 valua- 
tions, but since March, the 1953 total has gradually risen 
above the levels of the past two years. By the end of 
July, cumulative awards in 1953, at $710.8 million, were 
running 12 percent ahead of the comparable period in 
1952 and 28 percent above the same months of 195i. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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on- Rock Island-Moline....................... $1,217 19,289 $10,548 $ 84> $ 121 
1ild- Percentage Change from. . . {une, am “y ber te as me op ey “0 
itial MeN. oe SR ' ig ee vo] $1,389 27,778 | $17,240 Ps $ 133 $ 151 
une, 1953....| +122.4 8.6 oh. = —13.1 et 
nual Percentage Change from. . {fare 952...) —45 +189 415.5 +3 +815 +14.4 
om 
<a CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
| NS 6 8:2 0's. be aod cov adtad cies $ 199 6,248 $ 6,716 $ 59 $ 67 
ear, P a f June, 1953... —5.7 +2.7 —7.5 n.a —4.5 —43.5 
lua- —— a we er... eee +101 +22.4 +20.2 —25.0 
isen Champaign-Urbana........................ $1,018 7,473 $ 7,374 $ 53 $ 7 
1 of June, 1953....| 4132.4 ~$3 —13.0 na. +0.5 +13. 
ail Percentage Change from. . {Fane 1952....| +331.4 -0.7 -2.8 +18 +17.1 
i in Mi. wing 1088." $ 223 8,137 $ 6,220 $8 $ 
une, 1953....| —47.4 od. =e. ont +0. +29. 
Percentage Change from { July, 1952....| +88 +6.7 +14 +5 +0.4 21.5 
Dontbens.. 2.2ck bees rer Te $1,042 22,249 $10,439 $ 92 $7 
June, 1953....| +166.5 —0.4 +0.3 —15 +8.3 +2.4 
Percentage Change from. . . {june 1952....| +2450 +98 +10.6 +8 +121 +71 
a. oi Fi vice weck veces oe $ 126 nee $ 4,315 n.a. $ pe 
June, 1953.... —54.8 —7.3 —3.3 n.a. +25. 
Percentage Change from. . . (june 1952....| —13.7 45.2 +91 +16.9 
OI ait sincnakieson east cxctenee eee $ 305 41,111 | $18,082 F $ 206 $194 
June, 1953....| —39.5 ~ine —4. —24 ay <p, 
Percentage Change from .{ July, 1952.../| —¥o'8 412.5 +6.4 +8 +16.9 +103 
Ce A nee OP amt ce $ 202 6,592 $ 5,083 : $ 34 $s 
: June, 1953....| —22.9 6. 40.0 —23 well +3. 
Percentage Change from. . {pune ae ar +5.6 +82 =f +5.8 43.5 
a RISEN OHI Wane Si HD $ 308 26,755" | $14,289 s 9 $ 195 
. June, 1953.... —74.2 +4.3 +2.6 n.a. —3. —10.1 
Percentage Change from. . {Fane 1952....| —53.5 +71 +113 +146 -0.9 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis.............., ere Res $ 362 13,954 $ 9,759 $ 127 $ io 
>, fJune, 1953.... +22.7 +6.9 —J3.4 n.a. —1.8 +1. 
Percentage Change from...) Fui'1952.||| 449°6 413.3 +6.4 40.3 +30.9 
AOR. «eee eevee ee eeeeeee Gs Reraiaay § > $ 188 12,214 $ 5,008 $ 36 $8 
: June, 1953....| +78.2 47.8 at n.a. <i, +6. 
Percentage Change from...) 7.4y'1952.°| || 4.79°0 44.2 4+5.7 +14.8 417.1 
OTR Ss 5.55005 ss iden eae nes $ = roe $ 4,652 n.a. $ 35 
June, 1953.... —79. +7. —1.0 n.a. +6.1 
Percentage Change from. . {June 1952....| —67.2 +118 411.2 +7.6 




















* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: ' U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data incl 


partment of Revenue. 


[11] 


ude Federal construction projects. 
Data are for June, 1953, the most recent available. 
‘Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and 
percentages rounded by original sources, * Local post office reports. 


? Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
Comparisons relate to May, 1953, and June, 1952. 
Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales 
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